


A Kolkali performance 


THE ‘KALIS’ OF KERALA 


Te word kali means play—not ordinary play, but play which is in the form of dance. 
Kerala, to the language of which region this word Aelongs, has, through the years, 
evolved a number of such plays or dances which are intended to provide recreation as 
well as amusement to the participants. 
> 
The most important and the most developed CKolkali, Vattakali, Thattinmelkali and Chu- 
among these plays is undoubtedly the vattukali, and dances of the women, such as 


Kathakali, but apart from this the Kaikottikali and Thiruva- 
story-play, there are about 20 By dirakali. Then, there are some 
other kalis in Kerala, most of kalis, such as_ the Velakali, Pula- 
which, though not generally Mohan Khokar _ yarkali. Pitichukali and Parisha- 
known outside Kerala, are still thalamkali, which came into 
very much part and parcel of the commonalty existence as a result of the custom of imparting 
of this region of India. military training to the Nairs of Kerala. 

Of the kalis of Kerala other than the Another variety of kalis embraces dances 


Kathakali, there are some which can be des- which have a socio-religious purport and 
cribed as folk dances or community dances; which were introduced by the Nambudiri 
these include dances of the men, such as the Brahmins of Kerala; this group includes dances 
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such as the Sanghakali, Sastrakali, Swastikali. 
Yatrakali and Ezhamattukali. There are also 
certain types of dance-dramas which have some 
semblance, though a very feeble one, to the 
Kathakali; these include the Paraiyankali and 
Porattukali. And, as if that were not enough, 
Kerala has yet another variety of kalis: 
ritualistic dances which are performed in honour 
of Bhagavati, two examples of which are the 
Kaniyarkali and Panankali. 


Kolkali 


; Of the dances of the menfolk of Kerala the 

most important is the Kolkali. This dance was 
originally performed mainly by the Cherumans 
in South Malabar and the Pulayas in North 
Malabar, but as a large number of people of 
these castes got themselves converted to 
Mohammedans, as this apparently helped them 
add an inch to their social stature, this dance is 
now extensively performed by the Moplahs 
who are the lowcaste Muslims of Kerala and 
who represent those who are converted from 
the Cherumans and Pulayas. It is interesting 
to observe that though this dance is performed 
by the Muslim Moplahs, the accompanying 
songs still deal largely with Hindu gods and 
heroes. Some of the original Malayalam 
words of the songs, however, have been re- 
placed by their counterparts in Urdu or Arabic. 


Translated literally, the word Kolkali means 
rod-play, and that should give a fair indi- 
cation of the nature of this dance. The per- 
formers all hold short wooden rods in their 
hands and as they dance, they keep striking 
these rods in unison with the stamping of their 
feet and the general rhythm of the dance. The 
rods sometimes have small jingle-bells attached 
to them at one extremity; these help to relieve 
the otherwise monotonous strike-strike-strike 
of the rods and to lend what may be described 
as a little musical punctuation to the dance. 


Pairs of Performers 


The Kolkali is always danced by pairs of 
performers, and the total number of parti- 
cipants at a performance varies from eight to 
40 or even more. The dance is performed all 
the year round except during the wet months, 
but performances are more common during the 
marriage season, after the harvest, and at the 
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time of festivals like Shivaratri. Before beginn- 
ing the dance, the performers generally place 
a tall lighted lamp on the ground and form a 
circle around it. They sit in the circle with 
the rods in their hands touching the ground— 
this portion of the performance is known as 
Nilakali. The leader—and in every Kolkali 
group there is always a leader—then sings the 
first line ofa song. The others immediately 
take this up and also begin to strike the rods 
in rhythm. Singing and striking the rods, the 
participants slowly get up and then, in ad- 
dition, begin to rhythmically stamp their feet. 


The tempo of the performance keeps 
mounting and as they dance the performers 
keep striking the rods in their own hands as 
well as those of their neighbours and they also 
stamp their feet and weave patterns on the 
ground by altering their places in the circle of 
the dance. When one song is finished, the 
performers go near the lighted lamp and bow 
toit. After a slight pause, the leader then 
gives the signal for another dance and begins 
it by singing its first line. In this way song 
after song and dance after dance is performed 
and a Kolkali performance may go on for three 
hours or even more. 


No Special Dress 


There is no special dress used in the Kolkali. 
The performers, all men, simply wear 
a veshti or white sarong and keep the upper 
body bare. Sometimes, when the dance is 
performed by the Moplahs, a cap of the type 
worn by the Muslim serfs of Malabar is also 
used as a part of the attire. Another dance of 
Kerala which is very much related to the Kol- 
kaliis the Purakali; this is also performed bya 
group of men but in this, instead of striking 
the rods held in their hands, the performers 
simply clap their hands as they dance.- The 
Purakali is commonly performed on the oc- 
casion of the important annual temple festival 
of Malabar, the Puram, after which the dance 
seems to have been named. 


Vattakali 


The Vattakali is another dance of the men- 
folk of Kerala. This is generally performed by 
people who are in the lower stages of civili- 
zation, who are only a little better than the 
tribals, so to speak. In this dance the parti- 
cipants, who are normally never less than ten 


in number, form a circle and sing songs, which 
are often ribald, and clap their hands to mark 
the slow and steady rhythm of the dance. 


The Thattinmelkali, which is another dance, 
is performed mostly by the Pulayas of North 
Malabar. This dance is generally performed 
after the harvest and in front of certain temples, 
particularly those of Bhagavati. A stage of 
sorts iserected infront of the temple by ar- 
ranging planks of wood atop a bamboo scaf- 
folding, and it is on this that the dance is 
performed. The participants sing songs in 
honour of Bhagavati and clap their hands and 
move in acircle; that is about all there is to 
this simple dance of asimpler people. 


Another equally naive dance is the Chu- 
vattukali which is performed by the Valans 
who represent the leading caste of fishermen 
in Cochin. In this dance too the performers 
simply sing songs and clap their hands and 


move in a circle, but an added feature of this 
dance is that the performers alternately widen 
and narrow the circle in which they dance and, 
what is remarkable, do this with the precision 
of geometricians! 


Kaikottikali 


The womenfolk of Kerala have two major 
dances: the Kaikottikali and the Thiruvadirakali. 
The Kaikottikali is a simple dance in which the 
participants, all women or young girls, form a 
circle, generally around a lighted pedestal lamp 
placed ona stool, and sing songs and clap their 
hands and do simple movements with the body 
while stamping their feet. 


_ The songs deal with themes of everyday 
interest to women, but sometimes verses from 
established Malayalam poetry are also taken 
and sung and danced to. The Kaikottikali, 
it may be mentioned, belongs to the 


Vattakali 








Kaikontikali 


group of Kummi dances which are performed 
by women practically throughout South India. 
In the Kaikottikali, the participants generally 
wear white dhotis or veshtis and blouses which 
may be white or coloured. It is also common 
for the participants to have the hair gathered 
in a bun on the top and to one side of the head 
and to have this adorned with a circlet of 
flowers. 


The Kaikottikali can be performed at any 
time, but the one time in the year when this can 
be seen at its best is during Onam, this being 
the most important festival of the Malayalis 
and one which is celebrated for ten days at a 
stretch. 


Thirayadirakali 


The other important dance of the women 
of Karala is the Thiruvadirakali. Strictly 
speaking, this should be referred to not as a 
women’s dance but as maidens’ dance, for it 
is invariably performed by young persons, and 
that too by those at an age when the mind 
and the heart have reasons to turn repeatedly 
to thoughts and feelings of love. There is 
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only one time in the year when the Thiruva- 
dirakali is performed, and that is on the occa- 
sion of Thiruvadira, the foremost women’s 
festival of Kerala. This festival comes round 
in November or December and it is celebrated 
in honour of Kamadeva to commemorate the 
occasion when this God of Love helped to 
bring about the union of Shiva and Parvati. 


As Thiruvadira is the only festival which 
is intended exclusively for them, the women of 
Kerala make sure that they do full justice to 
this gala occasion. They get up very early in 
the morning and repair to a river or tank and 
there indulge in singing and sportive bathing. 
After this they return home and then go 
through an elaborate ritual of dressing and 
adorning themselves. This is followed by the 
inevitable feast and then the whole day, and 
even a part of the night, is spent in singing 
love ditties and in swinging and in performing 
the Thiruvadirakali. 


Like most community dances, the Thiruva- 
dirakali is also acircular dance. The perfor- 
mers sing songs in chorus, though generally 
there is one among them who leads the rest. 





Thiruvatirakali 


Most of the songs are traditional, having 
been handed down from mother to daughter 
‘since no one can say when, but it is also 
interesting to note that musical experts are of 
the opinion that the tunes of some of these 
songs reveal shades of some of the ragas of 
‘classical Karnatic music. Each dance lasts 
about half an hour, after which there is some 
rest, and then another song and another dance 
are set rolling. The dancing is simple, yet 
effective. The participants, of course, stamp 
their feet and clap their hands, but what 
imparts elegance to the rendering is the grace- 
ful manner in which the performers bend and 
sway their bodies. 


Martial Dances 


We now proceed to what may be described 
as the martial dances of Kerala. These dances 
‘were introduced into Kerala and originally 
indulged in only by the Nairs who were the 
Dravidian representatives of the land. These 
dances are now performed by the Nairs as well 


as by men of some other castes. These dances 
are actually in the form of combat exercises 
and are designed to make the body strong and 
supple and to impart skill in the use of 
weapons. These dances were originally 
taught in a number of gymnasia which existed 
all over Kerala and which were known as 
Kalaris. This system is no longer in existence 
today, and the dances that have been handed 
over to us are also possibly tamer versions of 
their original counterparts. 


The most important martial dance of 
Kerala today is the Velakali.. This is perform- 
ed only by Nairs; in fact there are only 
certain families in Travancore who have 
a hereditary right to perform this dance. 
The performance takes place every year 
in March or April on the occasion of 
the Utsavam of the Padmanabhaswamy 
Temple at Trivandrum. The Uftsavam 
lasts ten days and throughout this period 
the Velakali is performed twice every 
day. The performances take place on the 
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main road leading to the temple. The 
Velakali is actually intended asa _ re-enactment 
of the battle of Kurukshetra ; the Nair dancers 
take the part of the Kauravas while the 
Pandavas are represented by towering wooden 
effigies which are installed on the sides of the 
road where the performances take place. 


The signal for the beginning of a Velakali 
performance is given by a tattoo which is 
played on drums and pipes. The warriors 
enter the ‘battle-field’ and march right up to 
the steps leading to the temple. They are 
often followed by men carrying flags and 
images of birds and beasts, all of which are 
intended to represent the insignia of the 
warriors of old. Each Velakali dancer holds 
ornate shield in his left hand and a_ short, 
curved wooden stick representing a sword in 
the right hand. His dress consists of a white 
skirt over which is tied a piece of red cloth and 
a red turban which is embellished with a 
border of gold. The upper body is adorned 
with a profusion of necklaces which are 
made of beads of various colours. When 
dancing the performers either give solo ex- 
hibitions of their prowess or form pairs and 


engage themselves in mock combat. Each 
Velakali ‘battle’ lasts about an hour and_ this 
gives the dancers enough opportunity to 
display their skill in swordplay, fencing and 
acrobatics. The end of the performance is 
marked by vigorous movements which are 
done in very fast tempo and this is followed 
by the ‘retreat’ of the warriors from the ‘field 
of battle’. 


Pulayarkali 


Another martial dance of Kerala, which 
is very similar to the Velakali, is the Pulayar- 
kali. This dance is in fact an offshoot of the 
Velakali and came into existence mainly 
because only the Nairs were allowed to take 
part in the Velakali. The Pulayarkali can 
be danced by people of all castes; however, 
it is mainly the Pulayars or the Harijans 
of Kerala who are known to perform this 
dance. 


There is no special time or season for this 
dance, though, of course, it is more common 
during festivals such as the Onam and Vishu. 
The dress of the performers is similar to the 


Pulayarkali 





Panankali 


one used in the Velakali, but there is the 
difference that in this dance the performers 
do not wear turbans but tie pieces of coloured 
cloth round the head. As in the Velakali, 
each dancer holds.a shield in the left hand 
anda short stick in the right hand. The 
wooden effigies of the Pandavas of the 
Velakali have their counterparts here in the 
form of painted figures of various demon gods 
which are carried on the head by one or 
two of the participants. The movements and 
steps of the Pulayarkali are to a large extent 
borrowed from the Velakali, but one majors 
departure in the rendering of the Pulayarkali 
is that it is always performed to the accom- 
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paniment of songs which are sung by the 
dancers themselves. 


Two other dances of the menfolk of 
Kerala which seem to have had _ their 
roots inthe Kalari system are the Pitichukali 
and the Parishathalamkali. Both of these are 
performed by the Panikkars who represent the 
caste of those who were the keepers of gymna- 
sia and the preceptors of the Nairs in the 
Kerala of old. The Pitichukali is a kind of 
sword-dance and it is performed solo to the 
accompaniment of the chenda drum. The 
Parishathalamkali is a crude type of dance- 
drama which is performed by young boys in 
the villages of Cochin. It is always performed 
at night and on an improvised stage which is 
erected near the house of the person who 
arranges its performance. 


Socio-Religious Dances 


Another variety of kalis in Kerala consists 
of a group of socio-religious dances all of which 
are more or less related to one another and 
are believed to have been introduced by the 
Nambudiris or the early Aryan immigrants 
into Kerala. Though only traces of these 
dances now survive, in the early days these 
dances constituted the favourite pastime of 
the Nambudiris. In these dances, which are 
presented as a votive offering, a number of 
people get together and, for their own 
amusement, indulge in various feats of swords- 
manship and also enact dumb-shows, serious 
as well as comic. 


Sastrakali 


The most important socio-religious dance 
of the Nambudiris is the Sastrakali, which is 
also known as the Yatrakali, and very closely 
related to which are two other dances, the 
Sanghakali and Swastikali. Eighteen sanghas 
or associations of people are authorised to 
perform this dance, and each of these 
groups has its own technique. Each sangha 
is in the charge of a person who 1s 
known as the Vakyavritti and who ts 4 
Nambudiri well versed in Vedic lore. The 
principal deities in whose honour the Nambu- 
diris hold these performances are Bhadrakali, 
Subramaniam and Sasta. 


Before beginning a performance the partici- 
pants gather round a lighted lamp and sing 4 
few slokams in praise of Ganapati, Kali and 


Shiva. This is followed by sembi kotti arpu, 
or Shouts of victory, and after this the 
participants move in procession to the place 
of performance which is generally a_ hall. 
Here the performers exhibit their skill in 
ere ne and also take part in dumb- 
shows. 


The performance ends with a thanksgiving 
prayer in honour of Bhagavati. Though the 
Sastrakali and other related dances provide the 
participants with excercise as well as recreation, 
extreme sanctity is attached to these perfor- 
mances and the Nambudiri Brahmins consider 
them as a form of yoga. The Sanghakali, 
Sastrakali, Swastikali and Yatrakali can be 
performed only by the Nambudiri Brahmins, 
but there is another form of dance in the same 


category—the Ezhamattukali—which is per- 
formed by people of all castes including 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and  Harijans. This 


dance is even done on an organised basis by 
some professional parties and it is not uncom- 
mon to find such parties engaged to provide 
entertainment at the marriages of people of 
certain castes, particularly the Pisharotis and 
Unnis. 


Kathakali 


Next in our list of the kalis of Kerala come 
the plays which are presented in the form of 
dance-dramas. The most advanced and the 
most mature among these plays is, of course, 
the Kathakali, but apart from this there are 
some cruder forms of dance-dramas as well, 
examples of which are the Paraiyankali and 
the Porattukali. The former is performed 
by the people of the Paraiyan caste and, in- 
cidentally, it may also be mentioned that these 
people are famous for their devil dances. The 
Porattukali is performed by the people of 
the lower castes and it has a feeble resemblance 
to the relatively much refined art of Kathakali. 


Finally, we come to the kalis which are 
performed as ritualistic dances in honour of 
Bhagavati which is the form in which Kali is 
worshipped in Kerala. Reference has already 
been made to one such dance, the Thattinmel- 
kali, which is performed by the’ Pulayas of 
North Malabar. Actually, there are scores of 
dances in Kerala which are performed in 
honour of Bhagavati, but as the purpose of 
this study is to deal only with the kalis, 
we can single out two ritualistic dances which 
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have the kali suffix—the Kaniyarkali and the 
Panankali. 


The Kaniyarkali is performed in parts of 
Cochin. The performance, which generally 
lasts three days, is held inside certain shrines 
of Bhagavati. Songs are sung in honour of 
Kali, Shiva and Subramaniam, and dances 
purporting to represent the performances of 
Shiva and Kali are also presented. After the 
main performances each day some light enter- 
tainment is provided by presenting diversions 
in the form of farces and mimetic plays. The 
Porattukali, to which reference has already 
been made, is also sometimes presented on 
these occasions. 


Panankali 


The other dance, the Panankali, is perform- 
ed by members of the Panan caste who are 
famous as devil-dancers and exorcists. This 
dance is done in order to propitiate Bhagavati 
and also to drive out evil spirits. The dance 
is performed by men, while the womenfolk 
generally sing the accompanying songs. The 
dancer comes attired in a dress and skirt which 
is almost entirely made of strips of tender 
coconut and palm leaves. Another variety of 
the Panankali is the one which is enacted by a 
group of performers, males as well as females ; 
this is presented as a dance-drama of sorts, its 
theme and purpose being the glorification of 
Bhagavati. 


Kerala represents just one region of India, 
but it is a region which is inordinately affluent 
in dances and plays. Inthe present study, it 
has been attempted to enumerate and describe 
only the kalis of Kerala ; it is, therefore, perti- 
nent to mention that these Aalis at their best 
represent only a fraction of the entire wealth 
of the dances and dance-dramas of Kerala. 
Apart from the alis listed here, there are 
scores of other dances, dance-plays and dance- 
games in Kerala. 


Incidentally, it should be interesting to 
infer that even if these other dances and 
plays are not named kalis most of them still 
are, in form and spirit, kalis, Hence, permit- 
ting ourselves to waive the accuracy of 
nomenclature, we may feel justified in conced- 
ing that Kerala is the home not of the mere 
one score kalis we have credited it with in 
this article but of untold scores more. 


